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The Organimtkm for Economic Co-operation and Development {OECO)^which 
was set up under a Convention signed in Paris on Nth Oecetnber^ !960^ provides thai 
the O BCD shall promote policieS^desisined: 

— to achieve the highest stistainahle economic growth and employment- and a rising 
standard of living in Member comtrtes^ ivhile maintaining financial stability^ 
and thus to contribute to' the development of the world economy; 

to contribute t(>, sound economic expanuon in fifember as well as ng/ti-member 
, countries in t^ process of economic development: 

— fa contribute Jo the expansion of world trade on a multilateral^ non-discriminatory 
basi^ in accordance with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are: Austraha, yVustria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland^ France, the Federal f^epublic of Cermmy^ Greece^ Iceland^ Ireland^ ital)\ 
/anan, Luxembourg, the Netiierlands, New Zealand, Norway^ Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland^ Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States, 

The Centre for Educational Research and Innovation was created in June 1968 
by 4he Council of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development Jbr 
an initial period of three years^ with the h^lp of grants from the Ford Foufidatian and 
the Royal Dutch Shell Group ofXompanies. In Ma)> Jp7J, the Council 6ecided that 
the Centre should continue its work for a period of five ye^rs as from 1st January, 1972, 

The main objectives of the Centre arc as follows: 

— to promote and support the development of research activities in education and 
ujidertake such research activities where appropriah: , . 

— la prorhote and support pilot Experiments with a v/eHt to introducing and testing 
innovations in the educational system; 

— * to promote the development of co-operation between Mdmber countries in the^ 
fipld of educational research and innovation, 

The Centre functions within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development in accordance with the decisions of the Council of the Organisation, under \ 
the authority of the Secretary-GeneraL It is supervised by a Governing Board composed 
of oi^e national expert in its field of competence from each of the countries participating 
in its programme of work* 
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Rocurront educatipn on wAich CERI has boen carrying out preparatory * 
work over the last few y^ars* has rapidly become on« of the most interest- 
'^in^ and promising alternatives for ^ho future development of the ►educa-^ 
tionai system and ita interaction with the> world; of work« 

Through a rocentl publication called : Recurrent Education : A Stra *-' 
te^ for Lifelong LecCrning? (CERX/OBCD,, 1*973)/ CERI has made explicit the ^ 
assumptions on which a policy dTor recurrent education is' based and tried 
to identify its relation to social and labour market policies » * 

The esTionce of the concept is that it distributes education over the 
lifespan of the individual in a recurring way, Th^s means a development 
aw^y Crom the present practice of a long interrupted pre--woyk period of c 
full*-time schooling. It also implies the alternation of educati^on with 
th<^ individual's other activities in life « principstlly,, of course, his 
work If but'his leisure time and even his retirement might also be in*- 
eluded. Hence the essential potential outcome of reourifi^ent *educatiori 
xtfould be the individual** s liberation from the strict sequence of ,educa*^ 
tion^work«-leisure~retirement and his freedom to. mix aiid alternate these 
phases of life within the limit of what is socially possible and t^ ihe 
satisfaction of his o\m desires and needs o 

At this jooint, CERI has considered it as essential to endeavour to 
present the actual developments in Member countries concerning recurrent 
education* As part of this project on recurrent education CERI is now 
issuing a number of cotintry reports on recurrent education o These reports 
are intended both to describe ,exi*sting educational provision n^hich qukl^ 
ifies for classification under the heading of recurrent education, and to 
attempt an estimation of future developments in this field. 

The present report on New Zealand, written by W.L, Renwick at the 
Department of Education, ^Wellington, will be foliowed by other reports 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark,* Finland, Prance, Japan and the 
Netherlands, Reports are* already available for Australia, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway, Sxyeden, Yugoslavia, the State of Nex^ York 
and the United Kingdom, 



J,R,^Gass ^ • 
Director, Centre for* Educational 
Research and Innovation o 
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- INTRODUCTION 



Much has been written, in recent yoara about t^hat rocurront education 
should do and bo« But there, is, as yet* little e^tperienqe of* wAiat *it is, 
what its . strengths and: vealcnossos^ are, and what it can mean in the lives ' 
ol" men and womeiio This point is obvious, and I make it only because of 
the^ tendency in educational discussion to confuse fact and assumption. 
Recurrent education ]is a .phras^ in search of operational definition* The 
general idea to which it gives expression is, l.il^e most proposals for 
educational reform, a mixture of disillusion with the presen-c . and belief 

, in the possibilities^ of the future. The disillusion is witK^xisting 
systems of formal eduqat ion « The evidence is that, they are reinforcing 
tendencies which are at odds with the social objectives that mo^t govern^ 
ments are seeking to pursue for the betterment of their people* In the 
words of the ^CERI report Recurrent Education t A Strategy for Lifelong 
Learning ^ ''The chief motivation for recurrent education stems from dis- 
satisfaction with the performance of the present educational system and 
the ^conviction that its furthor straightf orxtfard expansion, will - not im*^ 
prove, and might, indeed ,wo£^ en the si tuation (p, 33) • The belief is that 
relationships* between edSication and life can be conceivi^d afresh and that 
individual^ in the cb.urse of a lifetime can be brought into a noW relation*^ 

» ship with educational institutions, both formal and infbrmalo 

Xn writihg this paper I have been guided by and, indeed, am greatly 

^indebted to the CERI report from Xtfhich Z have quoted. In commenting on 
New Zealand ' s, experience of r^fe current education andjjn current policies 
and de'velopm.ent s falling^ under that heading, I have attempted to tie my 
remarks to what I take i;o ,be the main . objectives of policies of recurrjsnt 
education as seen by the authors of that report,/ Theae can perhaps -be 
summarised in the following propositions i 

- The . educational functions of society sh<iuld be reconsidered ±n A 
relation to the learning needs of persons throughout tfti^ir elitire 

lifetime, taking oljccount of their personal and cultural . interests 

■ v*V^ ' ' ' ^ ^- J 
and their .family a^d civic responsibilities as x^ell as their 

. / ■ 

changing vocational requirement s , P<ij,icies shoul*d be developed 
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that will allow people, as of right, to alternate periods of educa- 
tion and training ^^ith periods of work and leisure, 

- A main objoctiye of policy shoyld be the removal of inequalities 
of education, not only ^^ithin but bet^^een generations. Much more, 
ho^^ever, than changes in educational policy will be needed. 
Educational policies must be revie^^ed, and developed in relation to 
national policies for social, economic and labour market develop-^ 
ment« , . . 

Systems of ^duc^tion through their organisation and the distribu- 
tion of resources should* reflect the comprehensive implications of 
• policies of recurrent education. In particular, the contribution 
^ • of vocational and adult education ^as woll as out-of-school aiid, 

inSeed, all-^fbrmal educational agencies should be. more adequately 
recognised when fetrat-egies for recurrent education are being 
devised. » • T . * 

- Far-reaching changes of policy, attitude, and approach are rieeded 
in secondary schools, univerjsities and 'other institutions of higher 
education with respect to criteria for admission, curricula, cer- 
tificates and other academic awards. ^ ^ 

The fii/al years of secondary education are of crucial importance 
if young people are to have a^'realistic appreciation of their abil- 
ities ;and of the ways they can^develop them furlher, positive atti-r 
tudes/ to further education and training, and clear ideas of how to 
go about managing their o^m further e<^^tion as -adults o 

- Guidance systems should be developed* that will enable persons at 
all stages of their lives to b^ helped to assess their needs and 

^ abilities and ^^jrfake informed decisions in relation to them. 

- Ways must be 4j^d to "proyide financial assistance for adults to 
take time out from employment to undertake further study and 
training* 

Here it would perhaps be as well to comment briefly on x^ords and 
their meanings. The phrase »»recurrent education*^ I take to cover the 
same semantic territory as ''life-long educationti, another phrase frequent- 
ly used in discussions under this general heading. I'Life-long education", 
whibh the CERI report has broadened to mean "|ife-long learning", I take 
to be a statement of a general educational objective. "Recurrent educa- 
tion^ I take to be the means by which that general educational objectiye 
may be achieved through ^a comprehensive ' set tjf inter-related national po- 
licieso The CERX report in its title implies that «' recurrent' education " 
is to provide a' strategy for life-long learning. There is also another 
phrase; and I mention it because it is the one in common parlance in New 



ZeaianclJ continuing education q «^ Continuing ejaucation*) has undergone a 
*rapid enlargement of moaning during the last ,jrive y^ars, the time during 
which international attention has been focused on the issueHk under discuB- 
sion^^ At first it came to be used in preference to "adult e'ducation'* 
because It carried the important reminder that there is an age-group x^hich 
i3 no ^<|nger in formal' education., ffe not yet adult, , but is nevertheless ^ 
in heed of "continuing education It then began to be defined as formal 
and informal education undertaiken by persons who were no longer full-time 
pupils or studentSo Under the influence, however, of the phi'ases •♦life- 
long education ^'education permanente", and "recurrent edu£?ation»' it has 
broadened still further, and .now embraces aH education and training at 
the post-secondary level. The present (government , in its election mani-- . 
festo for i^he 197^ Parliamentary election, , presented its educational po- 
licies under three broad heads: early childhood education; the school 
system; and continuing education. The intention \jas to place the educa- " 
tional activities for which the Sta,te accepts some responsibility In the^ 
context of opportunities for learning throughout each citizen* s entire 
lifespan. Depending, on the C^pntext, continuing education as it is now 
being used in New Zealand, could refer to the objeptives of life-long 
education*' or to the means by which such objectives might be achieved, 
that is to say to policieW for recurrent education., « 

In this paper I shall speak of recurrent 'education; arid since there 
is very close- agreement * be twe,en the educational objective's of the New 
Zealand Government and the objectives of . recurreijt education -^as outlined 
in the CEBa report I will concentrate on the policy implicSBbions of these 
objectives in the New Zealand setting. I will develop my. jMrnarks under 
three headingstj the. New Zealand experience in attempting- t^achieve equal- 
ity* of educational opportunity; current policies for recurrent education; 
and emerging issues. . . 



!• THE mv ZEALAND BACKGROUND 



All attempts to interpret the role of education in New Zealand 
sbcxety must 'give a ce*ntral place to its contribution to equality of 
opportunity. Wha't de Tocqueville said about the United States has alscr^ 
Ipeen true o:^ New Zealand - "that after all it may be God^g will to spread 
a moderate happiness over all men, ins^tead of heaping a large sum upon a . 
few by allowing only a small minority to approach perfection" In 
the early yeafs of British colonisation there were attempts to reproduce 
"a vertical slice of English society" in some of the New Zealand settle- 
irients. Wakefield's theory of systematic colonisation provided the ideol»- 
Qgical underpinning for the establishment of colonies in Wellington, 
Wanganui, New Plymouth, Nelson, Canterbury, and Otag^ - tha^ is to say, 
in all parts of the country except Auckland aiid •the liorthern part of the 

; North island, which, iV was generally agreed> was colWised in a most 
unsystematic way^ Thea^ attempts to implant the* Wakefield system fail,ed, 
not utterly, l>ut in their essential intentiojj of creating societies that 
would be static and hierarchical. The colonial*^ temper soon proved to be 
hostile to privilege and deXiber^ate policies of social subordijiation. 
Heiiry Sewell^ a gentleman and one of the founding fathers, was shocked 
^y th^ 'democratic way of a carpenter who spoke of hitti as Jewell without 
the Mister and called his brother carpenter »'Mister" Smithy Ditchers, 

.our first social historian bbserve^in 1859, were more esteemed than 
poets. The received view of New Zealand^s social history is one that 

, emphasises the part .that political, social, and educational Institutions . 
have** played in keeping careers opon to talent. \ 

In the context of the present discussion, the New Zealand secondary 
schools-'Hnd universities are* of course^ educational institutions of con- 
siderable importance o Of considerable importance, it should be noted, 'not 
cfucial^ In New Zealand.^ as in most countries, su.cce^ssful schooling is- 
closely rela1;>d "to life-eh^ces and social standing. But the reverse 
side of that iftedal has not, in the New. Zealand experience, had the .social 



1) Democracy in America, Vol. 2, p. kOZ^ Alexis de Tocqueville, Vintage 
Books, New York, I960. - * °. 
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; moaning It ap^pears to have had in many othors* Nex^- Zealand is not< ovett 
now, a 'society in which academic credential© a3?e an infiispensable pass** , 
port to wpridy success. A person whose activities have been for*n^ed and 
tested oh the 4obi«^«in the xxniyersity Qf hard^lcnocks as a. colourful New 
'Zealand politician once described it ^ has plenty ot scope for occupa.^ 
tiona,l> civic, and social preferment Indeed it xjould be said that^, out-* 
side the established professions with theiV closed shops, the New Zealand 
ethos is more kindly disposed to such persons, than to others with paper 
qualifications but little or no attested experience. The fact, for 
example r that only two locally born New Zealand Prime^ Ministers have been 
university graduates, and many have not had a Secondary education, is far 
from being considered by most New ^ZeaJ,anders as something that required 
exjilanation or apology, but rather as a confirmation of the openness of 
the society from which they haVe emerged, ^ " * ^ 

put to the e^^tent that they influence life-*chances, the secondary 
schools and universities have been. shapeVj in ait^ egalitarian mould. So 

^ far as. the secondary schools are concerned > the key policy decisions that 
bear on the current interest in recurrent education were taken thirty-^ 
five years ago. It was then decided that separate grammar schools and 
technical schools should not ber bull* to pfoyide variant forms of second-* 
'ary schooling in a district, but ^hat ttoth streams should be brought to*~ 
gether in. a '^combined" secondary school. That decision was made when 
there were only some 70 secondaary schools of all .kinds in the State sys- 
tem. There are now 230 secondary schools,, all which are ^^mprehensive 
in the range of studies they provide, jand most of t'Jiem co -educational , 
Impfortant, too, f6r its influence \)n the aims of secondary education since- 
its publication in 19^3 was the Rep6rt pf the Consjiltat^^ve Committee on 
the Post -Primary Curriculum i That RepoT^t provided the arguments and guide-- 
lines for' the development of studies and activities at» the secondary 'level 
on the premise that all children in the community would spend at least some 
time in a secondary school, whose task it must ^then become to ensure that, 
as far as possible, they would, receive a gene£*ouSy well' balanced education, 
one that "would aim/, firstly, at the full development of the adolescent as 
a person, and, secondly, at preparing him for an active place in our N^w 
Zealand society as worker, neighbour, homemaker, and citizen" Thirty 
years plater, much ha^s still to be done to realise thes6 objectives? in the 



experience of the diversity of students 'enrolled in secondary schools. 
The point to note in this discjassion, however, is that as a result of 
these policies, New, Zealand lias freed itself of one 'of the barriers to 



l) The Post-Primary School Curriculum, Dap^tment of Education, 

¥ellin^on, 19^3. ' 
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equality of educational *opp or txmity the, existeAce%» side , by side, of 
different types of secondary scOiool with specialised educational functions, 
unequal prestige j and very dif f erent' con'tributio?is to the allocation o£. ^ 
Xiffe c]:3.i^hces, u « 

$Ome of the older established grammar pchoods had to learn to IS^oaden 
thei'^r educational functions Vgainst an academic tradition that weAt tfack, ^ 
4.;nr."some cases, for ei^Ji;y years or mireo By^contirast^ the University of \ 
N^w Zealand was from its f oimdations continually reminded of its social 
r^sponsibilii^y to *fo^ter the dlemocratic intellect ; From -its sm^ll begin- 
n4.ngs in 1870 to it s^ dissolution in I96I the University of New 

(Zealand was> a prescribing, examining, and awarding body. Throughout its 
|iistory. there tms a Continuing^and often heated debate betweeri those 
Whose first aoyalty wSTs ;to tl^e educational needs of the communitV and 
t^ioae, for whom it was the more exclusive world of scholarshi^p and higher 
learnings ^^iWthese debates the extrarmural voices usually prevailed, 
with a result that- the Nex/ ^fealahd UniVersitiefe haVe, throughaut their, 
history, been kept open and responsive to the- changing requirements of * 

» their communities. * ' ' . 

At all stages of its history, the University of New Zealand adapted 
4.ts statutes to the personal circumstances of its studenjbs. It x^as ne.ver, 
for example, a requiremen.t of matriculalbion that student si undet^tali;^/ 'full- ' 
time courses of study, nor even that they be internal students of one of 
the four uriiversity colleges. Enrolment., tuition, and exa'mination fe'^es 
have alx^ays* been financially insignificant and, for the most part , paid ' 
by the State for aJLl students \s\xo have passed University 'Entrance Examina- 
tion. As from 197^, enrolment and tuition fees have been abolished; but 

.until that happened , SaAiversity students e^tfere required Jo^utlay less on V 
university fees than bn their annual levy tp theSiTr liiiiversity students 
assoca.atxon. Through these policies the university x^as merely acknow- 
ledging ^he conditions tha^ would make it3 ^existence* possible.. As late 
as 1939 only 2200 or klfo of a total of 5350 matriculated students x^rere 
studying full-time. These x^er^ in the main in- the professional schools 

of medicine,^ dentistry , engineering, and a,rchitecture . The bulk of the 

... * * ' 

enrolment consisted of student teachers x^ho x^ere' concurrently enrolled 

%n a teachers college, teachers, public servant s , lax^r^lerks , . and clerks 

in banks, accountants* offices, and commercial firmso Sfnce the end of*/" 



The Universities Act, I96I, dissolved the University of New Zealand^ 
x^rith its Senate and six constituent colleges, and replaced it. with 
the University Grants Colmnittee, four universities and two agricul- 
tural colleges. ^One of the agricultural colleges has siAce become a 
university, and a sixth university hai^ been established.-^ 
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theVsecond World Vaf, the proport ionyfif full-"'time stti<tents- has •increased ^ 
steadily* But ever/ today it accoun,ts for only 67?S of ^11 styden*ts. 



Only, during/the last twenty years, therefore, has the full -.time 
^ university^g{^udent b^^gun^t^ e*merge as a^ identifiable social group. • Vef'y 
few p:f>^h^se students will have come from families wl^ere one or other . 

. . parent was a university graduate,- and even fewer will have a graduate' 
.parent xvho .was^ al'so a full-time student. This -is anothe3[^way of saying- 
that university ^cT&catio^^'in TfcJow Zealand has not become the exclusive 
preserve. Qf social or pro^f essional ^minorities * Matriculation i-§ ope^ to 
anyone who has^'^^cyassed the University Entrance Examination, This is 
national qualification, obtained normally after twelve years of schdoling. 
Admission is also open to persons, aged 20*^ or more, who, though they hdve 
not passed University Entrance, can^satisfy a university that U^iey have 

» the intellectual (and personal Qualities needed- for successful study. The^ 
tmiversities have no tests of admission additional- to the possession of 

*^Uniyersity !l^*trance« Some faculties and departments may have to limit 
enrolments for l^ck of stM'f or ^^arching accommodation, but no one with 
Universi\;y Entrance may be excluded from ^the university system. This as 
a salient feature of the New Zealand university system, summed up in the 
,^phr^e "open-entry". , * c> ^ - ' 

The question has been ho^y debated in ;^ew Zealand, as it has in / 

* every other country that has had to face' up to expanding enrolments and 
^ escalating university costs ySdurdng the last twenty years, whether offici-al 
policy for the fjundi^g and/^evel,opment of universities . shl)uld coij^tinue to 
rest on the a^umption i^hat places should be mfeide available for all wh^^ 
are qualified /to matriculate. Each time a-Government has contemplated the • 
impli catiojxst^of policies based on the premise of some restriction in t?flii« 
^ versity enrolmenT^, it has felt that the dominant mood ±xi the* electorate 
would be averse to anything that cut off opportunities that New ^ealand^rs 
have long Ijeen accusto^^ to and take for granted^ Many, perhaps most, 
Ney Zealanders have mixed f^eelings about universities and the benefits of 
a iiniversity education. But wben, as it inievitably does, the argument 
becomes one o:f maintaining or limiting educational opportunities, the 
universities are steen less as enclaveis of privilege than as ladders of 
opportunity for the able and ^aspiring. It is clea^rly difficult for the 
adults of a. country that prides itself oji berng open and socially mobile 
to feelfx^happy about educational policies that could have the effect of 
imkin^ the futurfe less egalitarian for their children than they b'elieve 
it to have been/ for themselveso Policy for the provision /Of university 

.X • - ^ ' ^ y - 

places contiimes, the reform, to be related to projected demand fo^x* places 
and not tcr some narrower criterion of the number of placed that can be 
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aupplio^dur^n^:? any von period for wjiich plana a^ro bein^ approved* 

• *AbQut twp-^thirds of those who are qualified by exaininatilon to matriculate 

at>a university do by the a^e of 2U * ' " ^ 

■ - • . ■ i . ^ , " • • . ■ ' ■ 

The New Zealand tradition is thua one in which individuals choose 

the university, not the other way round t Over the years, individuals and • 
organisations outside the universi% have built up complex patterns of 
expeotation of the university systemo* Students applying for^^ admission, to * 
cbUraes *of training for primary and cc^rtain types of secondary teaching 
expect to be^ able to un^rtake concurrent studies at univerSity, being 
effoptively part^-time Students of the teachers college and the universityo 
It is not uncommon for public arid private employers in the university 
cities, when advertising staff vacancies, to inform potential Applicants 
* '51^?:*^^* they-may be'' given time off with pay to enable <ghem to undertake part*- 
-Sf*^^^ university study, A wide range of individuals for example, adults 
reco^pxng the 16st opportunities of thei:^' youth, housewives preparing for 
ro«entry to the work-force by/compieting a degree begun earlier, and *> 
retired persons taking i^p a new interest «^xpec*t to be abl4 ^to. enrol or 
re-enrol at a New Zealand university * _S^ all. kinds expect, more- 

pver,^> to be able to shift from one university to another and be'.awar^ed 
credit in the new univers?3^ty' for studies completed in the one from which 
they have come^ The organisation^ of bachelor degree courses in arts, 
scienqe, oommerce, and law also encourages flexibility. These coui^ses , ^ 
which account fo#* 8ofo of all first-degree students comprise ^^bredits",' ^ 
"papers", or "units", usually 'without time limits or fixed sequences for 
•their completion* 

Those policies have kept the New Zealand liniversities in touch with 
persons of all ages from 17 upwards* Studies' beyond the Master * s level * 
are relatively lindeveloped and students who matriculate at the age of 18 
^nd complete a four or five year Master «s degree in minimum time would 
li^ve left the university between the ages, of 22 and 24. Yet more than 
one-fifth of all students are older tlaan 24, as the fo:^i;oi?iring table 
Shows : , - 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ^BY AGE OF ALL STUDENTS IN NEW XEALANa 
' ' UNIVERSITIES, 19T3 * 

(Porconta^os in paronthoaio arc tlio poroenia{jo ot university atudonts 

to tho a^G group as a whole) ^ 



"5 



Age 



Under 20 

20 - ■ 

25 - 29^ ^ 

30 " 3k 

35 - 39 

kQ and over 



Malos 



3^.0 

11,4 
4,3 
2.2 
3,2 



(5.7) 
(8,7) 
(2.5) 

(nr) 

(0,6) ^ 

(0,2) 



Pomalo£ 



46.-2 


(^.6) 


32.6' 


(3,7) 


B,3 


(no) 


5.0 


,(o.7) ' 


'3i1 

o 


(0.5) 


4.8 


(0,1) 



Total 



'38,4 
40.5 
10,3 
4.5 

2,4 
3,8 



'(3.1) 
|6,3) 
(1.7) 
(Oo9) 
(0.6) 
Io,2) 



Total 



t005& 



100% 



1005& 



Extei*nal- students, almost All of whom are students of tho External Depart, 
ment of Massey University, are' distributed by age as follows : 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION SY" AGE OF EXTERNAL STUDENTS IN NEW ZEALAND 
• UNIVERSITIES, 1973 • 



. Age 


Male 3 


Eemalea . 


Total 






.7.3 


^ 5.1 


30 ^ 2k > • 


20,5 * 


25.5' 


23.1 




28.0 


22.5 


25.2 


30-34 


16.9 


17.7 


17.3 


35 -39 


' ino 


11.1 . 


. 11,0 


40 and over 


20o9 


15.9 


18.3 


Total : 


100?S 


• I005S ^ 


100^ 



Among internal students, men out^xun^Jber women by two to one; among externar * 



students, men only slightly .outnumber women. External students'^^^eraiistitute 

■ w o 

.9^ of all ^tudentStt Students panted provisional admission to a univer- 
Sity, ice 0 , without the University Entra^ice examination or its equi^valent 
'^constituje 9^ 'Of the student popiilationo Rates of success for this group 



are on average as good as those of students admitted to the universities 
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from^tho SiKtk Fovm witlv Onivorsity EMvauQo. Al thonak^ry tmlonto my, if 
tfioy lia^'o boon awarded Uai\''orGity Eutranoo,- onrol in a Now 2oa.laB<l univor*- 
oity aftor tho eosuiplotion- of; tho . Sixth Form year, moat of thoeo who plan 
to stV5.dy at- a tinivorGity after tho ' Gomptuti.o^ of thoir socondary GQhboXUnj^ 
, ■ roraain at coliool for a Sox'onth Form yoaro 

Tiio praotiac of OTOGo-^orodltin^j haa also boon oxtonded to- provido ' 
ooDo roGOGiuition of quAlifioationa oorapXotod with- outstanding morit in 
<^oehnioal inotitutoa c/nd ' toachora colloaos*. About 5^ .of .thoao who. compXoto 
a Now ^^oaland Cortifiodto, tho av;ard for. trained toohnicians, are, later 
admit'tod to related univoroity coiirsoa. The nileo differ with aubjocta- 
and the oraanisation of do^jroes, but the <?f irat year of a throe year- -Gcionce^ 
•''doGrco' and tho first two years of - a four yoar en^^inoorinc de^jroo aro 
usually credited to- tho student on tho basis of his previous .study* All 
univorsitioG adeit teaeiioro eolletje students ao 'part^tise ..students q "^Somo 
teachers colleGo students, though qualified to raatrieulato, do not study 
at a university d^in^ their course of trainin^j* Two universities ^ivo 
or'edit to the ^extent ■ of two of the nine units for a bachelor of arts docroo ' 
to teachers coXlo{jo students vAo coBpleto their course with , outs t'andin^j 
'laerit and who ' later ' Gnrol for unxversz'ty study* 

The easp with xi7hich persons iay becon;e studenta^f N'ow Zealand uni« 
vorsities, resume study after a broali:, and transfoa/without penalty from 
. _^xme university to onothor,. has had a-- stronc indirect influpneo on the^^ 

dovolopaent of adult educational aconcios, the Workers* Education Associa-* 
■ tion in particular* The WEJA was establi.^hod in Mew Zealand in 1915 f or ^ ■ 
the purpose- of iraprovinc the oducatieH of' moR^ors of the xvorkinc class\ 
^ Its inspiration v;as tho^VUA, which had been established in .England in | 
1903 and^its initial plans .wore derived from that source; But the WEA ~ ' 
in Now- Zealand never found itself,, as tho parent body did, \vri-th an unc=. 
satisfied domnd for advanced study from 'working isen who could not Boot ■ 
the acad'ofnio and financial requiroiBonts of enrolment at a uhivorsityo 
^ Nothincon the liJ^os "of Ruskin Golloso and similar colldcos for full-time, 
\. advanced study developed in New Zealand* The WEA has acted ■-instead; as a' 
provider of short courses, lar^^ely on subjects of topical interest. It . 
•,is doubtful if it ■ has over in I^ow Zealand had the ■ character of a working 
class liiov^EJont* ^ . ' 

. TJ^o devoloj^aonts X have outlined in socondary and university oduca- 
c tion'havd been o^^^oatly assisted by. the' state of tho labour market in 'Now 
2ealando Since tho disastrous economic doprosoion of tho oarly-thirtios , 
the New Eoaland economy has developed in conditions of full and often of 
ovpr-fuil employment* There have been two brief periods when the number ' 
of registered uneiaployod was high by Now Zealand standards* Those v/oro 
a, in 1<?67«1968 and 1972o In 1967, registered unemployment reached OoBfo of 

16 . . ' ' ' 

1^ . i)qpie 



tjio v^orking population for a brief timo, Thdoo •• porioda apart, tlio' oco«o- 
tay haa cojisiotontly Groatoi^ a c^Somand for moro po.sitions than t-l^oro aro 

- persons to fill themo TI^rou(^lKmt tho laot t-I^^^^ty forty yoart/, more*-' 
'ovcTf Now Zealand .has rotainod one of tlio raost; o^jalitarian distributions 
of incoHieo araon^ devolopod OQUiltrics* Shortafxoo of skilled persons havo 
not rosulijecl «in significant shif.ts in tho net earnings of skilled compared 
vjith- tsn skilled persons** Two of t'lze. classic^ spurV'to tho_ attainsiient of 
.rocosnised vo-cational . orbcjentials .have thus, cither been mssin^, or -have 
been soiaewhtat muted in New- Zealand « the fear of unemployment, and the 

^ incentive of higher reward's resultini^-^from .the-'^jSusaession of professional 
and vocational qualifications* It would not be possible in t^iis "paper to 
explore the iiBplioations of <fcho state of the ^imployraont market for educa*« 
tional and trainin^j procrammes, 'Three points should, hoxmvor, be noted* 
First, mo continued o:^istoncb of a buoyant labour iuark^6t provided an 



.ossontiojlL hixt little noticofcl condition for thet^^sui^cessful development 
during the last thirty|years of tho multilateral secondary ^ schools al^- 
ready ref£>ri*ed to,^ If the provailinij' state had boon one of unomplo^niont 
it is highly likely tizat the technical high school option would have 
Glaieed greater public support, with the probability that some form of 
binary system of secondary education would have iporsistod, perhaps even 
to the present timo# The recent eiovo in a significant number of . secondary 
schools to ojipioro forms of organisation other than classes 'stroaraod bv 
abilnity andVcourses basod on vocational options would for the same reason 
ipvG boon delayed, and mxglit not yot have appeared* Second, the demand 
for courses of vocational odtacation 'and training has come loss from em-"'* 
ployeo organisations soctking a hedge against unemployment in the form of 
a credential than it has from planners and administrators sooking to raiso 
tho productivity of tho national work-^fo^rco . Tl^jrd, the problems of the 
ro«oEipioymont of v/orkors made redundant through iochnological change have 
boon lessened. In conditions of over-employment, most worke:^*^^ find their 
way into alternative employment without recours/y^to some form \>f ro« 
training aimed at making tiTom attractive to their noxt po/feential omployor* 
Th^ general of foot has boon $o subdue somewhat -the prossuijros x^hich, for 
other 'reasons, are adding to the demand for' crederitials tkat mark inddvi- 

- duals out as, tho possessors jof specialised vocational skills*' 

Thoro has, of courso,> b'eon much discussion, and many! developments in 
national' policies for odix,cation and training* Thoso havo j usually stressed 
tho rolo that education has to play in economic dovelopm^t* J^ittle atten- 
tion has had to bo givon to^Aho contribution of education to th^ removal 

^9f unemployment. The trado union movement, for instanco, has so far do- 
votqd little effort to tho establishment of the. right of workers to paid 
educational leave, nor has it boon .particularly active either in 

■ • 
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dovolQp±n(S its'ovm 'gcIioeioc for tho' furtlior oclucation of Ito momboro or in 
T*7orkiBa \ritli other a^oncion^ to 'that osnd* Tho man on tho shop flaor do not 
SQoiB to bo actiVoitGCl by aay btsrniae: sonoo of odueational inoquality^ 
With VvTOinoai, ho^v^ovor, it io a difforont raattor^ ao it- io also with niomborQ 
of tho ^Madri"" lailnority In tho Nox^ Zoaland community • But it is not to the 
organisod trado union raovomont that thooo groups havo lookod for loador- 
shipitin advancin^j thoir courses for oducational, GociaX and ooonoraic . 
equality^ Thoir p^bloiaG aro prosontod not ao a conaoquonco of unomploy-^ 
mont but as a challon^^o to tho Now 2!oaland social oonscionce that woraon ^ 
and Maoris should bo unoqua|.ly distributed on the usual scales of, oduca« 
tional achiovoiHont and soGio«oconoraic status, ^ 

Even without tho spur of rodundanoios and unomployKiont howovor, ' 
tli^ro havo boon marked developments during the last qucg?ter 6f a century 
in vocational education at tfto post*-socondary level. The reasons can be 
quickly stated^ The" population ,has increased by BO'fo durin^^ tho last thirty 
yoarso. Tho -^^Gp ^roup^ gonoratin{j the (preatost dqmand for vocational oduca« 
tion and trqinin^j - that a^os 15-2^ ^ has doubled since 19^15, The moveraont 
o± people from tho v country to the towng and cities has quickenodo of 
Nex^ Zoalandors now live in twonty«four urban centres and live in towns 

with populations of over 1000, With changes in the ecpnoray, the percent- * 
a{jo of the v/ork force in »tho priiBury, » secondary and tertiary- spctors has 
changed si^pmificantly as 'tho : following table shows . 





•1 


_ f 1 


0 










Year ■ 


Primary 


Secondary ( 1 ) 


Tertiary- (l). 




23.9 . 


31.6 ' 






IT"! 


34.9 








: 37.2 




1971 




3'*.7 


52.1- 



\) A chan^je in tt^e definitions , of '^secondary" and "tertiary" for the 

1971 census does not permit 'the 1971 figures to be compared precisely 
with those of previous years. 



N^V7 Zealand, in commori' with all other countries, has had; to.', come to' 
terms with technological ^innovation, x^ith all that that s^ignifies for the 
training and re-training of the x^ork-force. The result has been the esta^ 
blisiiment and development at the post-secondary level of a wide range, of 
courses of education and training whose common feature is vocational 
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iaiinv'locico ami ol^iXl of a particular kind, Whoreao, a G:onoration cic,Of 
toehmiGal odiacation ugo^I to bo thouc^it of ao a distinctive form of soc-^ 
♦ ^ ondary Gchoolinj^j,' and was largely synonimous with pro*-'vocatiohal trade 
^ traiBin(j| it io now cloarly ostablishod at tho tertiary loyol and coyors 
a broad apoctrtjiB froni oporative^;)^ to liianagoiaont executives o Bleven tech*= 



nieal institutes have been established since 196O i two more are being 
built, and a now typ.o of institutioni the- community^ co11ogo-| is bein^^ 
deyolppod to provide post^secondary education and training in provincial 
centres of pop:ulatio:no The first community college will open in 1975, 
and, on proson^pro jections, five mpro could be* open by the end. of the ' 
docadoji An indication of recent and forecast {jr.owth of technical insti« 
tuteS in comparison with university and teachers colle^jes is * given in 
tho followin^j: (praph : ; » . 



Thotfshnds 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED ENROLMENTS 
(Equivalent full-time students) 



3ft 



20 



1ft 



University 




Technical Institute 



1975 1977 



1979 



1981 yeor 



mmtm Projecteci 
Aetual , 
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,The :fcoehnical institutes havo been dovelopod a national system^ 
Ifor most trade, technician, and proressibnal oc-cupationa, the recognised 
qualification is conferred by a national examining or av;ardin0 body, A 

basic aim- of policy ia to ensure that all students soelcin^ a pa^rtlcular 

^ i * 'v 

course of trainin{j can enrol for it in some form, iiThe small\ size of the . 
total population and its scattered distribution ha\|e made this -a difficult 
aim to acliieve* cMuch use has been.iupde of correspondence education, and 
the Technical Correspondence Institute, ^^rhich has d pne^ much valuable 
pioneering work xiii this field, has the largest roll| of any educational 
institution in Nor/ Zealand, There are no difficulties over stxidents trans-- 
ferring from one part bf the country to another, no:|' from beirig a student 
of a "live" technical institute to beiifg a student of the Technical Cor.- 
regpondence Institute, or vice ve;rsa. . I have already mentioned the arran- 
gements for 'students who have completed technician qualifications in the 
technical institute system to transfer to universities and receive some 
credit for their qualifications* Again,^ the point needs to be emphasised 
that teclj^ical institutes have* be^n able to discover their mission and 
develop their oim -character freed from the distorting effects that can 
arise v/hen it is necessary for such institutions to * provide jcourses for 
studentsTv^o are otherwise qualified fo^ admission to a uaiversrty and 
have the same career aspirations as tmiversity students but for whom there 
is no placei^ in the universltjr system. * 

Until the last few years the main concern of the Government and of 
public discussion h^s been %\fith the development' of a national system of 
educational and training opportunities at the post-secondary level □ The 
pre-occupation of the /sixties xvas the expansion of places and the diver- 
. sification of courses<> Inevitably that meant, too, a, pre-occupation with 
developments in the six main centres of* population.^ These centres ended 
the decade with a complete range of institutions of post-secondary 'educa%- 
tion - a university, a teachers college, and a technical institutoa The 
seventxes, by comparison, bids fair to be the decade of the^^'smairer urban 
centres. The present Government, elected to office in 19^2, places great ^ 
importance on policies of regional development , and the community colleges 
- already mentioned are intended to be institti.ti6ns of central importance in 
the worli;ing out of those policies. In another respect, too, the seventies 
have a different feel a^out them fromi^the sixties □ The o^r--riding em- ' 
phasis during the sixties was to tool the country up for economic growth /A 
and a steady upv/ard tendency in the national GNP, Thesfe aspirations no 
longer dominate public attention. In this, the New Zealand ' public isti 
reflecting a mood that is found*in most developed countries of the world, 
The^ concern no\^ is with the quality of life, x^ith regional concerns rather ^ 
than natioX^l targets, y±th the conservation of resources rather than 
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their planned exploitation, with ,th'o special problems ot particular groups 

in the community, rather than with national plans^ which have eomoho^w oome * 

to bo soon aa being tiephnocratic and imperaonaJ,* Thus^ there ±b much pub«^ 

lie ^concern with waj^s .of improving tlio quality of life in parts of the 

country that ar^e suffering a steady loss of population, .with the educa-^ 

tionalt social and welfare nood& of Maofie ;^ho have migrated in large 

numbers from the country to the cities and of the Pacific Islanders who * 

are migrating to r{ex\r Zealand in large numbers,, i^ith housebound wives, and 

with women generally ♦ There is ^suspicion of poXicie^s, that rel^ on the ■ 

institirtionalisation and professionalisa^tlon of solutions* There is a 

strong ipreference .foj* solutions th^t will be. flexible , informal, related^ 

to the aspirations' of local communities , and dejpTendeht,* therefore, on an 

enlargement of the perceptions, lander standings, and skill' of 'people cjeal-*- 

ing wijih the realities of sij^uations they have ^ identified for themsedveSo ° 

It is a scenario which, if.it is to become actualite, needs the develop^ 

ment not only of policies f or ,^ but expe citations off,' education, as . redurrerlt ^ 

education o , ^ \ 

This is the coivtext in which to- mention the special > problems of women * 
and Maoris ♦ Both have attracted^ a great deal ^qf pukjlic -concern during the 

last 15 years, the implications for education are by now widely appreciated, 

' ■ * 

and various policies are beginning to bear j?ruit<, For neitfier group is ) v 

* ■ ft, 
the, problem one of denial of opportunity: the facxlities of the education - 

system are as opTen to girls and women as they are to mei4, as^ bpen'-tp Maori / 
as to palceha New Zealanders, With girls ahd itfomeh the. problems are more 
deeply rooted in attitudes and expectations and their assTociated aspira^ 
tionsi With Maories there are often additional problems arising from 
migration to toxms and cities, housing problems, lo\^ income, and laclcof 
self--confid,ence in the ways of palceha society* The general picture is 
thus similar to the one presented by women and ethnic mi^norities in other 
iljdustrialised coixntrie.s-. 

The educational careers of girls are in statistical terms similar to 
those of boys up to the Fifth Foi^m," that is, until the end of the eleventh V 
year^ of the school system, when students are l6 years ^d^» Grirls and boys 
stay at school in comparable proportionso As a result of continuous public 
discussion, not to say pr^agaridi sing, the subjects studied by girls^ . 
widened considerably during the late sixties* The Fifth Form coi^ses of 
boys and girls are very similar, except that more girls take' languag^es. 
The main gains, so far as the education of x^omen is concerned^, have been^ 
in the increased number of gi:^s studying full mathematics (rather than 
core mathematics) and science subjects. .By 19?0 mathematics arid general 
science had displaced history and French among the five most popular sub- 
jects taken by girls in the School Certificate Examination. More girls 
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than boys pass the Fifth Form School Certificate Kxamination, lon^ re-* 
garded as one of the educational rites/ of passage in New Zealand^ It is 
/ In the Sixth Form that differences between the sexes be{jin to appoaro . ' 
Giris be^jin to show a tendency to choose their subjects on the basis of 
interest, boys in relation to passible career choices* A recent study 
linlcs these differences to the perceptions that boys and ^irls have of 
i their futu?:*e ► ro,lo as adults* (l) Even so, ^irls are* studying mathematics 
y ' and science in greater ni^bera in Sixth and Seventh Forms. By 1970 math-o*- 
matics had become the fifth most popular ^subject presented by girls for 
•University Entrance ar^d for Seventh Form examinational^* ^he swin^ 4^ 
science and onathematics was a legacy of sputnik j but the benef lciary\will 
-be the socaal sciences, which increasingly require a background and a. 
degree of confiqtence iri mathematics for successful ^tudy* 

At the tertiary level, young women 6till show strong preferences for 
. etrts and '^'ian^^age subjects at university , • and for courses in teaching, * ' 
the ^health sciences, librarian^ip, journalism, and^ public relations^ 
Bht at that level,,, as at secondary school, theJ-e are steady trends towards 

/ ■ ■ ' ■ \ ' . ; ■ • % ■ " 

a widpr spectrum of studies and occupational choices, particularly those 
that require- students to commit themselves to a longer period of study 
^before , complet^ing a qualification. The proportion of , women gradu^-tiug in 
medicine, de^itistry and commerce is ' inc^reasing* The pr.opoVtion of wqirfen ♦ 
completing^ pastrgraduate degrees rose from 155^ in 1 9 65 to 21^ in.l^fO. ^ 
Girls are also enrolling at technical institutes in increasing numhiers* ' 
The number .of girls undertaking technician courses increased four times 
as fast as t1he number of b^ys between 1 962 and 1970. 

Adult women are* also making increasing t,ise of their right to study ^ 
at the universities, either as an internal or an external student, or as 
a Student of th0 ^Correspondence School* The ISfew Zealand education System 
makes vi^ry adequate jiro vision for^ all members of the community who wish, 
as part of their own continuing education, to study for a degree or pre- 
> pare for one of the ^recognised professions. The areas of concern now. lie 
elsewhere, with women who left achool , early , without recognised qualifica- 
tions, who se^ initial experience of the world of jtfork" \>ras in a . job requiriiig 
< lijfctle if any training,.^ whose jramilies may now J>e off their* hands, who may 

have no clear idea of what they would be good at in t^e tcork force, and whp 
^ may well^be <^iffident at venturing into a new unkno^m^q And behind the 
situation of such women there is th^ larger social issue of the roles of 
men -and Women with all the institutional<.^and attitudinal changes that that 



Bunce ,^ Jenny * : Differences in subject choices of Boys and. Girls in 
* New^ealand Secondary Schools * Uniyersity of Otago, 1970. 
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implicis* The larger issues are very much a matter for debate and the ro- 
consideration of many things earlier taken foT granted* My 'impression is 
ihat the formal education system has either put| or is putting, its^^^use 
in brder^ It i^ with* the adtWlt -phases of recurrent education and with 
institutions that have traditionally* been outside the range of* the formal 



educatxdn system that the main tasks lie 



.e 



education for pi^renthpod 



and .parent education J with puhlic affairs pro^jramme's of radio and teleyi*^ 
sion, with the attitud^a^ of employers and male employees ^ with the social- 
isation of boys and girls in the'ir families,^ and with training and re- 
training programmes in industry^ The problem posed by^ the'' education of 

girls and women and the role of women in society are an analogue of the 

* - ■ ■ . ■ fl . ' ■ ' ♦ • 

problems faced by a comprehensive policy of recurrent education* > 

What I have said about women applies in* prdflhciple also to Maoris , 

and t0\^the' Pacific Islanders who have migrated to New Zealand* At the 

heart of^ the problems f^aced by the Maori* minority {iO% of the population) 

are the^ related issues of cultural identity and cjultujpal respect. Again, 

constructive edu<?ationar p^qlicles liave to shape the understanding and 

influence the^attittides and .aspirations 'bf Ntew/Zealanders, Maori and ^ 

pakeha, in a wide range ^of settings and, potentially at leasi;, at all 

stages of their lives, i - 
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" II. CURRENT POLICIES FOR RECURRENT EDUCATION ' ' 

In this SGction* X shall c6imnent\ on poliisles and dovolopmonts in 
r0CtS!rrent education in New Zealand which bear on the eight piropo'sitions 
X outlined in th^ -Introduction* I be^in with ^the f^undamental i^sue of 
finding t^Fays of planning national services for recurrent education so that 
educational policies are co-ordinated with national policies ^f or social, 
economic* ^d labour raarlcet d0velgpinent» V « * 



•1< CONSULTATXVjB PI4NNI1JTG \ . 

^ New Zealand^ i3^ in many respects a small, national parish^ >lo#t diavo-* 

lopments in nattLohal life require initiatives from the central G^vomment 
whicti,* since-' it is the main source' ^f public finance,," has long beeri the 
dominant political .institution^ 'Within ihe^ cotmtry there ^ro' abiding 
loyalties to particular provinces^ Oities and districts, to religious and 
etimlc allegiances » audita a wide range^ of social , recreational^, cultural » 
ocdupatloAal and economics interestV^ But the main focus of public discus- 
sion* and political actlont whether issues ^are of Jla^feional^ local^ or sec*- 
tional interest, is'- at th6 national level* The* country is small enough 
for newspapers in their reporting and radio and teieyision ifr-1?Jjeir news 
and public affairs programmes to placo local events and problems in a 
national context: public opinion at tho national level is frequently 
fanned 'by flames, o^f very local origiit* . New 2:ealanders» moreover * are well 
organised for political aofion^ There- is a vast array of voliwitary orga- 
nisations whose aim it is t^o advance some cause or interest 5 and, most of, 
thes%org^ni^atio3?is^^^e well versed in the .t0chniques of publlfe education, 
of advocacy,, and, where they deem it necessary, oriobbying: and^ the aDDli*- 
cation of political pressure. Some of the educational interest groups are 
among the be^ oi^anised and most influential voluntary organisations* in 
the pountry* ' 4 * 

.V Discussions on educational policy thus take place in a context .thai 
is natlbhal in two important sensest the issues are argued in the arena 
of national public opinion? and the policy decision's to which* these 
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arg:uments are dirj&cted will alao be madie at the national lev^X and will 
' be a charge ageinst national finances and resources* In sttch a .situation, 
a main responsibility ot Ministers of Education and "tfjieir departmental 
advisers is the formation of an^informed public opinion on t^e various 
issues that at'ise and for which educational splu-bions are necessary* In 
the New 2%aiand experience^ the classic device ^for tti^e consultation o<f • « 
'Opinion, the^ sifting; of evidence, the clarification of issues, and the.^ 
preferring of advice has been the commission /or committer of inquiry. 
Most developments or improvements of any conse^quence xn the system^, of 
public edTucation have been preceded by a committee of inquiry and a close 
public SiOrutiny'' of its -report and recommendation * \ * » 

/* Regrular use is still made of committees of ihquiry in the planning of 

new policies in education. But they have yielded pride^ of place "to other, 
more comprehensive, consultative proqedures, * There are three main reasons 
for this change of' emphasis. In the. fir $t placB> the issues to be^^^s^udied 
are, for the most part, not of the tyj^^e' 'i^hat can' be examined in ;i^olation ^ 
from other features of the system of pubXio education* It is not now ^so 

^ Tnuch a matter of adding new policy initiatives to an existing framework 
of policies and administrative solutions: whose assumptions caui be taken 
foir grantedo The pressing issues are >calling f or a reconsideration of 
education as a Tuirctiori of society. It is, iiec;essary> therefore, as a first 
si;ep, .to conceptualise once again the relationship between education and 
life b'efore becoming committed to policies on ^particular Issue^,. lii the 
second place, Similar problejns* have arisen in other sectors of public 
life. It is'noW a commonplace that most issues- of any ^consequence have 
"an important educational component. There is a strong body of opinion in 
the country that ed\ication is too important to be left to the education- 
alists and the interest groups whose main concern is with the formal educa-* 
tion system. Education is increasingly being looked upon as a vital 
community service, and new structures and procedures for planning are 
be^ng developed that wil*l enabre the education system to respond to these 
wider expectations. The third reasoi^ arises from changes in the Crovern- 
ment^*s perception of its o\m role and responsibilities in i?he planning of 
the . nation* s resourced for its future development . In I968, the Govern^ 
4n4nt'-;fcohvened a Nati(Vnal Development Conference for the purpose of engag- 
ing^ leading New Zeaianders ^om all walks of Mfe in the task of clarifying 

' n^tionatl objectives for, economic , social and cultural dev^opment. A main 

'V 'i^ . ■ ■ . W " . . • 

r^^coTilmendation of that Conference was for the establishment of a National 
» Development Council with. a number of subordinate "sectoral" and "inters 

sec tbral" councils, one.. of which was to be an advisory councxl on educa^ 
tional planning. This consultative machinery: has been in operation for 
five years. Following the change of Government in 1972, it was extensively 

w ' 
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reviewed and has recently been streamlined.^ But the ess'^ential ^purposes 
of consultative planning have been firmly endorsed. These are; that there 
/should be continuing dialog:ue' between Government and people on ^ s^'gnifi cant 
issues of public life |. that .the machinery for c6nsultatiS>^e plaijning should 
harness the experience and, skdlXs of people in thp public and private 
sectors; that ^ the "inteir-ts^ctoral'* aspe^cts of planning and poiicy-maKing 
shooAd be fully attended* to ; and that the over-riding objective ofs con- 
sultative planning is thaj; the country « s total resources must Ije. put to 
their best u/e in the int'eijests of a better life for all New Zealanders* 
•Consultative planning is essentially an exercise in putU-iC education. In 
that resppct,, the New Ze^iaiid experience ciurihg Jhe last five years is 
^ encouraging. - \ . ' 



2. ^educationac planning' ' . ' " ■ 

' " . V ^ . . ■ • «■ ■■ * ■ , ■ " ^ ^ ■ ■ ■'■ "ti 

■ ' \ . » . . - ' ^ ' ' 

Within these arrangements for consultative planning, the Advisory ' 
Council oil Educational Planning has the respon^bility of ^advising the 
Minister of Education on educational developmefitl^within the education 

. sector. The Advisory Council comprises official and no^n-official members 
under the chairmanship of an independent chairman □ It is the forum where 
the three most influential officials in the ptiblic system of education, in 
association with a senior official of the Treasury and nine persons chosen 
for their personal standing, consider Ho^ best the '^^esoUrces of the educa^ 

^ tion system might .be appXied and developed in -the service of new objec- 
tives of policy. The three officials are the; Director-General of Educa- 
tion, the Chairman of the XJnivprsity Grants ^Committee and the Qhaii»man of 

^he Vocationai Training Council, Between thi^m they cover virtually : the 

« whole field of education. As a sector council of the National Development 
Cotincil,* moreover, the Advisory Council on Educational Planning has the - 
task of co-prdinating^ its activities with i^hose of other sector councils. 
Those with which it has the closest community of ^interest are tlie So cia^ 
Cotmcil, the Cultural Council,^ the Agricultural ProductAon Council, the 
Manufacturing Development Council, and the Forestry Devei/opment Council, 
hav^ detailed the machinery for consultative planning because one 
of its clear .objectives, loonsidered as a whole ands f or the educational 

vaector is/ta develop glaniiing strategies that will be closely co-ordinated 
and based on /a continu±iig Scrutiny of the country »s changing social, cul- 
tural and economise needs, . 
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One of the^ first fruits* of this neyr-<a$jproach to planning is the jsaui^ .. 

catlon?il pevelopmeut Conference This Is'nottf in its closing stages <, It 

has beeii concerned to promote a national^, stock-tajking of^* education and. to 

. ■ : ■ . ^ i7 . - % . ^ ' ^ ^ 

provide a forum for public discussion of new. directdons ahd ne%ir responsap-t 

■ ■ ^ . ^ ■ '. * c •■ ' . .. .■■ ' ■ ■ ■ * 

ilities ^for edu^ationras a publip fuixctipn. It ,has been^b^sed priman^ily ; • 

on the use of %tforking parties which -have received submissions a|id whose 

reports and recommendations have been used as, a basjis for widespread ^ 

public discussion in seminars , stjidy groups and meetings held throughout 

.^the" country. The enterprise has been organised, by the Advisory Council 
on Edt^cational Planning, which is how writing "a report and making recpm-^ 
mendations to the Minister of Education on the basis of the reports of 
th^-tkree working parties, the reactions to those reports,^ and the com*^ 
ment$ and reconmiendations tha^ have been sent to it from national brgani-^ 
sations, community groups, ad- hoc study ^^roups, and individuals from all , 
walks of life arid parts of New Zealand, , ^ 

• ' One finding, of the great e st importance for the theme-'^bf this paper, 
is that there is very* considerable support in the New Zealand cogmtnxity 
for a greater :^i9pha sis to be placed on community education prog:^ammes, 
'^second chance" programhies, and the. provision of self-tutorinjwiaterials 
devised' specifically for adxjlts. The report of the workin&j> party on 
"Improvirig Learning and Teaching" (l) begins with a dispussion ^of con^in- « 
uing education and its implications for the formal* educational system up 
to the point when people cease being firll-time students hut are members 
of*what the report would expect increasingly to^e a learning Comirtxmity. 
The report draws heavily on the earlier influential report ' on lifelong 
education of a committee set up by the New Zealand National CommissioA 
for UNESCO (2)(> In the paragraphs that follow I shall touch briefly on 
developments in the system that are in tune W±th the poldcy objectives 

* f or coi^tinuing education recommended xn these reports^ 

^ , .4. REVIEW QF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is becoming wide ly^re cognised in educational dispussionis in Ne%tf 
Zealand that the l^tter^ years of secondary education ^re of critical 
, 

T) Improving Learning and Teaching, Report of the Educational Development 
Conference Working Party on JEmproving Learning and TeachinQ^, Government 
Printer, Wellington, 197^« ^ 

2) Lifelong Education, New Zealar^d^Natioj^l Commission for UNESCO, 

Wellington, 1972. T " . . i 
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inporiaBco to • j^oJLicsioo that oook to ^ivo inoanincj- to roG^irront. oducation ' 
in tho livoQ Qf .mon and \mmcn-^, JDospito the bo8t antonti-ons of odncation- ;} 
into ami toaohora, tho acaaoraic, merit ocr attic traditidns of our socondary . 
aahoolo atiii prevail. A oonoortod effort ia, howovor, nov being mado to 
IfioXp tho ,prijJieipaia and Staff o of secondary 'schoola, their students and'' 
parcBto, ami tho communitldo thoy oot^vo to ro^thixUc the educational rais>- 
o-iou of tho oocQiidary sehool* Tho review i a necessarily comprehensive in 
•sc5opOo For our* purposoa, aix npdal points of chan^^e and development should 
bo Eaentiloned* ' ■ ■ 

Tho firot ,iG the limiting influence of public oxarainationso. In -the « 
Now i^caland oyatoB tho iinportant national public examinations oorae at the 
end of tho Fifth* l>oriB, after olovon years of schooling', and at the egtd of 
tho SiKth Fora, after twolvo yoara of sohooliUif^. Success in these examina- 
tions opens tho way. to further education and to white collar and prof es-.^ 
sional occupations o About 83^ of each group stays on at school tmtil the 
Fifth Form year (t) and pass^ in throe or more School Certificate V 

Examination subjocts. 355&' of ea:ch ao:6 ^roup comploto the Sixth Form year 
and 255? aro^ accroditod for University JDnt ranee or gain £t by examination^ 
These oxaminatipns havo come under serious professional and public criti- 
cisiHc Their critics points to the crippling effect they have on Studies/ 
acti^-itios, and methods of teaching other than those knoxm td be success- 
ful in producing e:ood oxaraination results* They stress that the shadow 
of tho 'School Certificate darkens the work in Third and Fotirth Forms as 

* w<>ll as Fifth /ormsf that many sttidents are prepareti for the examination 
whoso studios should be of quite a different character^ and that the total 
effect an larcje numbers of students is that they leave school with a sense As 
iOf failure because they have performed badly in or have no.t been considor,ed 
able onoU(^h to sit School Certificate The additional argument is* levelled 
a^^ainst University Entrance that its content and prestige still symbolise • 
a time that ' i|^ rapidly passing, ^a time when the imUvereity was the only 

•institution of post-secondary education thaj qualified school leavers 
mii^ht wish to enter* 

A great deal of effort is being directed to the finding of ways by . 

^which the dominance of thesoo examina4:ions mi^ht be reducedc It is likely 
that tho School Certificate Bxamination will be progressively dismantled ' 
and phased out ^during the next few years*" At the Sixth Form level, it is 
the policy of the Department of Education and of the University Entrance 
to the more broadly based Sixth Form CertificatGo When that happens, the 



j) Children a;re ^required by law to be at school until their 15th birthday 
which., for most, i^ould fall during theiir Fourth Form or early in their 
Fifth Forhi year, ^' ' 
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imivoraitics will allow students to matrieuXato on tlio .baoio of tho 
a3Sos/3njon% thoir school' haa made of tiioir overall porforaaBco in tho 
Bxxtll; Fox-IB* _ Tho main aims of tho'se roforras arc to rocluco tSio captoaio . on 
acadomic aehievemont j ^;^ivo a hichor place to non^oxaiijinablo otudioo and 
activitioG, *includincj work-expcricnco and coOTunity sorviooj dovoto Boro 
attention to tbo educational needs of tho vaot juajority of oacS^ a^a (jroiap 
who aro "not acadomic in their orientation; remove the oKpeGtation of 
failure 'that many students cannot now avoid and replace it with an^proaolioa 
to education that will build on what each student haa and hqlp hirn to de-*- 
■voiop positive attitudes to learning as an act'ivity, that ahaiild occupy 
him for a lifetime* A ^ood -deal of attention xo n.ow boin^j qIv.ou %o -forrao ' ^ 
of reporting that will assess students* competehce in "z^elation to this much 
broader iS^t of educational objectives* . ... , 

The second point is accordingly a review of ^,the studios and activi*- 
ties that ali students should experience while at secondary school* Tho 
third is concerned %^ith forms of school organisationo Two 4jp:*pnds have 
become noticeable ^ There ha^s been a marked tendency for sxshooXs do 
^away with forms of organisations leased on prevooational optionso. This is 
in part a response to the ''incroaseci opportunities that have opened up for 
vocational education and training at the post*^seconda*ry level with tho 
development of technical institutjDS* There ia also a tendency for schools 
to do away with streamed" classes, that is, class ^roupini^s based on seme 
assessment of acadomic achievement or px*omise* These tendencies reflect 
tHe same convictions about education- "^at are causing the emphasis to be 
taken off the public examinations* It is held that in their objectives ^ 
curricula and organisation, secondary schools should be less of an a cade** 
mic sortings machine and more of a community where students can experience 
a broader conception of living and learning. These tendencies are most 
marked in schools which have large ethnic ^ mainly Maori ahd Pacif^ic. 
Island Polynesian - minorities, which have asked themselves what the ex*- 
perience of sichooling means to students ^^rho find themselves always at the 
bottom of the academic heap, and which have decided to explore other forms 
of school. organisationo " 

The fourth ppint is the idea of the school as a focal point for its 
community, a place which parents and other citizens will want to use for 

their own educational, social, culturaland recreational 'purposeSo M6st 

^ ■' * '■ ■' ' ^ . - 1^ ' ■ 

jNew Zealand secondary schools conduct evening classes for tho^e who h^ve 

left school* But the, present impulse is to open'^thfe schools up during 

the day and, to admit adults to classes with teenagers* A small number of 

schools are experimenting along these lihes. . It calls in ^uestien one of 

*the assumptions which has been taken for graiited for generations in the 
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orcoTi-iilGatioini p^abKie oilna^t'lou^ sjanoly^ that' Uio boot cduvatlou rocAVXto 
l3o aeS>iiovod If otudoEaio avo all of tho .oapo dco oi"^ otaao of natnriiy* 

that rr,ay bo of tho c^^oat.oot oi{jn.if ioasneo in attminc yonuQ poo^lo to tho ' 
iQporfaSiiGo of roc^tnwos^t oaBcat-ioni, ' toaehlnij cronpo tllat- luGluilo pooplo 
cliff oTOnt aCjOO firom too2:iao6ro iiipwaircllo hc^vo a G^^'oa't cic/al. tcToffor* ' Betaoolo 
for oKQaplo, wiuioSi arc toaeliuim^^ aduito and noaior o^oconclaE^y otwdosito in 
tho oaao cvoni> Inavo hoou inprooaoci b]; tho oKtout to i^hloli tlio aduito, 'hy * 
tho vpry fact tl^at tkoy aro vaiminG pait*ti.euiaii* otndioo 'oml qnalificationa 
onffiolontly hiijhly to rotnrn to oqIiooI-, a^rcl Imlpiir^c tcoHacorr. to nako tlio 
<liffictji.lt c?oinin$»ctioiri botuoou tvtot thoy^aro ntudyisiG at ooSiool and tho 
faoaiiiaC'it eoisid Snavo for thorn lator In tho admit v;orid* 

1?Iio fifth point aiL-^iGoo frora ai^otljor dovoloE^^oist tliat io at vurianco 
t^itli traditional practice « tlio sharp diotinofion wliich ■ nodd to bo mado 
botwooB '"livo" toaehin^ and ioaohinahy GorroGpondonco, Pooplo" ±n all ^ 
parts 'of tho oducation oyotoui aro bow dic;Govori2ni{5 that a raixtnro of por- 
aonal contact with a toachor or tutor and niatorial'o. for individual study 
can add up to a vory .of foctivo toachin^j toclmoloc^i',, Tho iraplicdtionb for 
thc-^Gchoolo aro tu^o'-fold: for tho individuaXisinc- of toaGhin{:j- for thoir ■ 
Qocondary ochool' £Jtudonto; and for thoir adult atudonts, Ti^hothor thoy aro^ 
day-*tiiHo or ovoninc otudonts Tiv^hoao poraonal .%rcumQtancoo aro- ouch that 



. privato otudy tmdor c^idanco and x^itk cdrofully dooxG^^o^^ inDtruG;fcional 

matoridls is thoroal anawor to thoir noods« ' 
/* ■ - ■ • 

Through tho Gorrospondonoo School of tho Dopartinont of Education, 

tho TechniOaT CorroGpondonco Instituto and oKtra*-Bmral atudioG providod 

by HaSQoy toiVorsity, tho country hao a 'coniploto covorago of tho lovolo 

for which raatorialG aro proparod for teaching at a diotanco. Ways are 

no\i7 boing cxplorod of linkins thoao national institutionG to local Gchoolo 
• * *^ ■ ■ ' " ■ ■ 

and, frdra next year, with community collo^oG go that coUrGOG can be do^- 

Qi^od on tho, aGsumption that toachoro and Gtudonta at tho local loVol Can 

incorporato luatorials and other sorvicoG that have boon dovolopciyd nation^ 

ally for teaching! at a diatancGi^^Tho final point is that of th(/ reasonG' 

that have led to the dovelopment of new policios for tho guidance of 

secondary school atudonts, olie of the most important ijS to ensure that 

every student is fully inforiaod of educational and vocational possibilities 

and of the choices and decisions they would need to make to relate their 

present educational interests and activities to thoir future hopes and 

expectations, ^ 
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that in Iho l^ov: ZoalcmcE coHto^xij it in tSao phraoo In- eocnnona pau^laBod'' iB • 
clinennoi*0E!i thai ^ for tluy piarponoo of thlo papos-"-, fall raciloF the Sioaclia{j • 
ef rroi^n^-'vout odueatloB* Boooml^' ttot tho fuFtilnoi^ o^^luca'tloiui 'of poopio wUa 



. l^oiiiiiG "i.^oorca2:aiooa ao a naticr of fmMiamorital iaimrtaueo^ ^ono roqnlt^luQ a 
Enow Vva^/ of l-oeliiiic ^^^o FolationGhlp of oducatioml to tho iini*t.o!i''ooto, noocio, 
■ami Glrctunotam^oo of pooplo at; <iUfforoHt otoGoo of thc^Ir -lifo,"^ Ti^i^rdj 
tliat .tlao i:*oviow of ooeosKlar^y oduiiaatioa imi-g nmlor Vv^ay oooo' -It ,ao a raa;iinL 
■ iaok of the ocliOQl oyoton to hoip caoin otudoBt to do\?oiop okilio, E-mow- , ■ 
iocico' and -atti tuclo.0 tSiat, ;vill ^mko IiIb miu^t ''to -^o om loarnliiig aftor ho hao 
lofi ochool» ksno^ ho^' to ^^^^^^^^"^ -doin{j It, and kuo^v"- whoro ■ to, ^QS' 
'advico asud GuidUBCo'* find foiiPtli, that tho InGtitntlouo^of tlic forml ' 
odueational oyotop arc dovolopinc; an ■^'o^ctoBDion" or "outroaeli^'i fuiictiosu 
;v'iiieia io roqiiirinc- thorn to/^ro^^thlBk thoir rolatiomphips to tho "widor . . 
_ con3E:miitioo of "j^hioh thoy aro a part . 

"•Xhroo furthor ooumonta mood to bo n?ado iindor . thia hoadlBrja Tho firat 
- in coi^Gopttial^ tho ooooBd oroaBloational, and tho third inatitiiitionala 
1 'hcivQ already mdc. tho xioiiit that, in tho Now Zealand ■ contokt, coritinuinc 
oducati-^on hao' oiuporsodod adult oduoatipn .aa the deacril^tive term .for odu*- 
cationql .aetivi-tioD undertakpn. by peraono after . they Viavo campXeted their 
initial encounter with the " foriBal." education oyoteiB* The. phrase- is cosHpro-^" . 
honsivo in another Gonee as. ^ell. It breaks down the lon^j-standinc^ dio- 
^tinction botx^7oon vocational and non^vocational studies* >That distinction 
has been enshrined in tho thinkin^j and practice of tho education of adults 
for iHore than seventy ydars. Vocational studios wore associated with 
courses loadin{j to roco^niaed academic, professional, technician and tx^ado 
qualifications* They were classified under the heading of technical and 
continuation cducationV Tuition was free* Non-vo^iational epurses wore 
equated with hobbies and rocroational pursuits* For a period in recent 
years, as an economy measure, tuition fees were charged* 
^ The present Government has iirferoduoed a number of policies intended 

to breathe new life into studied of a non-vocational character* One of - 
its first actions on becoming the Government was to rescind the decision , 
of the previous administration to require u^ers of non-vocational courses 
to .contribute towards* the costs; This .decision has,, among^ 

other things j al^wed the more fi^hdamental question to be askdd whether 
the distinction between vooatiohal* and non-vocational studies at the adult 
level is worth maintaining. The consensus of informed opinion is that it 
is not o The Education Act ha:s this year (l97^) been amended to include 



' ^ . ■ fti ■ ■ ■ ' 

fop thooo ^viio havo conpiotccl tkoi':^' ' isiitial period of* foraal' odtscatioino 

lUo onrllov tos\^o «' tjoei'mieai ofIueat£oin« voGationar oclueatsLoii and "S.outi^^* 
nwatioB odue^QtioB « at-'o -to ho ropoalocU Frcviei^jn i.o also hoiUQ mciilo'ito 
onahlo prlDas*y oohools*, accondary oclmols, toclariacal inQtitutco and goeihiu*-* - 
ulty eoIlp{pGj not only to provide eourooa, of contlBUiii^j oduGamoji hut ' ^ * 
"roiatoa advioory and ciiidaHCo oot^Igoo^U ^ TlVio i'o boin(j: done iri,Vocoo»i« " 
'tloB-of tlid*. ^^oHtoiiGion" and "otitroaohj* fuuctiOBQ. that are Goqn to bo oq«-» 
* ooBtial to tlio offoctivo dovQlopj:^ont of oonininnity' oducatiori pTpQvamrdQB^-' ■ 

Tlio S'oooml cotnracBt is ,. orGanicational^' Aa part of tho diocuaoion of ' - 
tliq mcanlnc of i:, cojntinuinc oducation, tho quoation has booa^ raised' v;ho tho r 
tho Voeational' TraiBin{5 Council whoso .roaponsibiXity is for tho devolop^^ 
nioBt of Gomrsos of iBdustrial tfaisiin^^, and. tho National Council for'Adurt- 
Education, x^hoso rosponGibility hao traditionally boon to aako rccommonda^ 
tiona for the dovoXopaent of non- vocational coursos for adults, should bo 
\ inor^od into a .gin^^lo national statutory body^ , On ^tho <}ukcoptual {^rounds 
outlinod abovoi thoro is a^tron^ caso for morning thofij(^ On practical 
Grounds, howovor, thoro aro stronger ar{^ont a for allowing thorn each to 
pursue their separate but reiatod rosponsibilitios. The Vocational Trains 
incT Council, dstabliohod in 1968, Is just onaefsin^j from its early forma- 
tivo period* Xt has made avsi^s^ificant impact on the thinkiaig of employqra 
. . and oEuployeos and^; throu^jh its assqciated industry training boards, is 

identifying a wide range -of training needs in industry and prescribing ' ^ 
the types of cotirsds that nood to be mounted to meet these needso It id (T 
not considered wise to deflect the Council from -this task- at this stage, * ^1 
The circumstances of tho National Council on Adult Education are very 
different ♦ That CouniJil is facing up to the task of re«thinking its o\m 
role and that^ of educa^S^nal institutions generally in relation to the 
broader conception of continuing education.. Much of the re-^thinking that 
is taking plo|jbo has indeed^' been^ sparked off by the i^atigfjual' Council, To 
^ ,raerge it at this stage with the "Vocational Training Coxmcil x^ould run tha 

risk of having its lei^s tangible concerns subordinated to the consideration 
of the imperative and visry evident training needs of industry^ The present 
view is to link the t\^o Councils administratively and provide them with 
j[oin.t research services rather than roll them into one* 

At the national level the role of the Department of Education is 
Clearly important* The Department has recently ^appointed an Officer for 
Continuing Bduoation %tfho will have wide responsibilities for the develop*- 
ment of* policy, the co-*ordination of effort in the public education Sys- 
tem, the introduction o^f ; training schemes for the wide range of persons 
engaged as tutors, staf^f trainers and recreational leaders in/continuing 
education in some form, aijd the development and provision of supporting 

' J ■ ' ' ' ' ■ 




natorialD*_ .The DopartooBt hao cT^Biiabor ot pilot projocto in procTOOo as 
a proltido a iarcor corrvtiiituont of roooiircoo In oontlmiSinQ odu^ation* • 

Tkono iuitiativon at the BQtioV/al lovoi aro all ^ to the c^^^^'^^^^ liavo 
hoQU v=?oieoinocl 'by tl^o .advocatoo of corstinuiao oducatioBi isiany 'of xirhom bo«.' 
-liovo tlnat thoy had dwelt 'in tlio .wildorB-oas .quite lona onou(jh^ Tlio next 
oot of prohleno do not roqui.ro national Imt diotrict or ro(jionial aolu^ 
. tiona* 1- said earlier -^hdt ±n tho provisioji of educational Dervxcea it 
tv-au tho proviaiciai <3oiatroQ ~ thf>. aoeondary .oitioa oorvincj.areao' with from 
SOfOOO to 100^000 people « whooo imteroBto now need to bo looked too Vn*^ 
til tho present time the. orcanisation of edticationai -Gorvico.s at^.the post*- 
aocoBdary ^levol has for the Biost^part boon concentrated on the six univor*" 
sity controa* But the prc/scnt Government is^ coraHnittcd to policies of . 
re(5ional devolopiBont and attach^es {^reat importance to tho dovolopmont of 
educational services in regional ^entreo for both social and economic 
reasons* The third comment is accordih^jly institutional, and refers to - 
tho dcvolopiHont of community colle^^es in the provincial centres. 



6. CO^iMUNITY COLLEGES ( l) ^ • • 

- * ■■ # 

- ■ . ' - . .. \ • .■ ■ ' 

In February 19J5> the first New Zealand Community College will open 
-at taradalo in Hawkes Bay. It will provide courses of post-^secondar'y 
education and related advisory st^d guidance services • Mumerically, the 
btillc of these courses, at least to begin with, wiXl be related to the 
trade, technician, and prof essional requirements of the region. No less 
important in terms of the mission o£ the college, however, will be its 
community education programme* The es;fcablishment of the college ha^ been 
preceded by ^ detailed study of the educational needs of the region and of 
the existing net^^^ork of voluntary a:^ professional services* (2) The in*^ 
tent^on is that the college will support and strengthen existing initia- 
tives rather than supplant them « Its staff will bring specialist skills 
and .experience i^hich, it is hoped, will be readily available to indivi- 
duals and community groups and organisations. It is expected^that much 
of their work will be aLdvisory and undertaken off -^campus* The college 
will develop refresher , courses, weekenti semin0.rs^ arid in-^service training 
courses for teachers and other profe^sion^ groups in the region. It will ' 



-tl ) For a map of New- Zealand ghoitring the areas served by the full range 

of post~Sec6ndary, institutions and by community colleges, see page 43« 

A Hawkes Bay Con^nunity Coll'eget A Feas'ibility Study, Bepartment of 
Education, "Wellington^ 1973» ^ 
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eo«oporato witli Mae-aoy University by providin(5 hons.o room for atudy 
Gircioa for c^xtra^^iuural. otudoiitB. It will dov^oXopi in co*^oporation with 
ita noici^^ouranG sooondary ocliooX^, eotirsos for Sixth c?nd gcvG^:ith Form 
otiidonts in oubjocts anoh as^ coonomica, sociology, and ^oycholo^ry, •which 
my not be* included in the teaching ^pocialisma of thoir staffs, vlt x^ill 
provide com*G'oB .of ^*second ehanoo" oduca^tion, lib will have a particular, 
rosponoibility for the educational advanoomont of the Maori people in the 
Hawkoo Bqy^ ' • - 

• The comsBuMty collec<s is thus intended^ to become the focal point of * 
a natx^ork of^oducational ©ervices. for i^s, region. Its mission/W3i>^l bo 
as iBuch extra-Biural as intra-miiral o Jit w;ill seek to develop co«*«operativo 
relationships with other educational institutions in its re{jibn, witl(ir~"N^ 
Massey University within whose district it is located, with t"he local, 
broadcast in£j authority, and \>fith the national bodies that specialise in 
the development of materials for teaching at a distance the Correspond^ 
once School, the Technical Gorrespondenoo Institute, and Massey Universi"^ 
tyi ' One of the keys to the success of Hawkes Bay Community College will 
be. the sensitivity and ,e5Cpertise of the principal and his staff ♦ Th6y 
will need to combine a strong sense of mission with a hi^h decjree of 
teadersliip whose essence is that it is directed to the fulfilment of <ithers 
and mu^t largely be activated through the w4±lin^ co-operation of others* 

It is the Government Vs intentic^ that ^he essential features of the 
Hiiwkea Bay Community College \^?ill be the basis f^nr the dove lj6pment of 
Dimilar'^institutions in regions with populations of more than 40^50,000 
people* In fo^r centres this will mean the conversion of existing small 
technical insWtutes. In four or five others it will mean the establish- 
ment of new ins^tutionsa By the end of this decade it is probable that 
all regions outside the six main centres of population will have their 
oxm community college* % . 



. • COmmiTif EDUCATION PROGHAMMES * ' 

.;^^The developments I haveSoutlined would still leave a large number of 
xuraj districts without a focal point for community educatri on programmes* 
Their secondary, and;, in some cases, primary schools, wil£^obviously ' hava^ 
ah important contribution to mal^b. But the schools, though clearly ira- ^ 
portajrit, are by ho means the only comrauiiity agencies with educational 
-ftmctiohs in these distriotSo An interesting development- is under way in 
the W^irarapa Valley (population 37,000) which seems likely to prov(de 
solutions that could be applied to ^ol;her distrl-cts - of which there are 
perhajji' 1(? - of similar size » The important thing about this projec|t is 



that it has boon dovolopod by pooplo in tho Vairarapa diatriot itsolf and 
is soon by thom as a roalistio Unswor to thoir own roqtiiromonta* oj? a com« 
munity education sorvico* Tho aim is to add a amali corps oJT'prolfos- 

sionals in continuin^j oducation who will work with the schools, tho voltin'* 
t^ary organisations f and the peoplo tho community itself to pxploit the 
educative possibilities that already exist in the region, to identify new 
educational needs, and to assist the cpramunity to f i^nd satisjE*act9ry 
answers f*or them* A small team of three professionals is envisaged who, / 
togothor, would bo skilled ij;^ mobilising the resources within the oomm'u** 
nity and linking them with educational and other agencies that can help 
people to achieve their ^educational purposes} in responding to the educa** 
tional, cultural, an4, recreational interostis of people of all -ages in the 
«»communityj and in providirng advice to groups to enable them to carry out 
^voluntary IjOade^rship 3c*ples more effectively in the community, and guidance 
to individuals to h^alp them assess their own interests and consider the 
lines of action they*. can themselves take to realise them. 

'.y . ■ . . ' \ - 

8, LABOUR MARKET p6lICIES - 

The (government is committed to policies which seek ,to make th^ best 
use of the skills of tho total labour force. Very high priority is being 
given tp the expansion of technical education. There is close liaison 
taetweeh the Vocational Traininjg Cotincil ^nd the associated industry train*- 
ing boards and the Departments of Education and Labour, whiph have the 
responsibility of providing the courses of training recommended by the 
industry training boards on the basis of their studies of the training 
needs of particular Industrie's* The development of community colleges in 
the secondary centres o^ population is a^lso being planne^d in^ the wider 
context of regional development, a vital part of which is the provision 
of educational and training schemes related to the industrial and either 
development needs of the region. 

These policies are being developed in a context of oyer «full employ*^ 
ment (2) and in a cotmtry wht)se population, small to bdgin with, is thinly 
spread in many parts of the dountry. These circumstance's pose intereeiting 
dif*ficulties for the effective development of policies ^aimed at structural^ 

l) Continuing Education in th^ Wairarapai An Investigation of Needs and 
Proposals Fo.cusing in Particular on the Masterton Qommunity. 
0*L. Hermansson, Levin ^973^ • ^- f 

2,) This pape:^ was written in July 1974, before the 9hakows of the wpijld 
economic situation began to darken. Whether and focr how long New - 
Zealand will* be able to maintain full employment are questions that 
are producing much anxious discussion^ A 

. . , . ■ ■ . ■■ _ _ ^ ■ . . ■ ' • . ^ 



chancres in the v/ork forco^ Vhoro employers are in seller^ s market for 
ompLoyeo© it is unreal to expect them to be greatly concerned about 
relevant training* Redundancy ±b unusual and vhore it happens, employees . 
find that thoy«*can move to a hew employer ^ulthout much difficulty. There 
i3 thus little overt demand for vocational counselling:, redimdanoy pa,y- 
raents, and state supported re-training programmes^ The Governmeni 
nevertheless upgrading and reorganising its vocational ^idance and eia-i 
pldyraent advisory services* Paradoxically, the very buoyancy of the labour 
market is a powerful reason for strengthening these services* ',^o-r if the 
labour force is not to be forced, into new shapes by the* hard task«^master 
of unemployment,- then the objective of getting people x^ith the right 
skills into the xight occupations must be achieved by educative, means by 
helping employers and employees to be better informed about the meaning 
of productivity, by ass^isting individuals to make x^ise career choices at * 
school, after they have entered the work force, and when they are preparing 
to re-enter it* Initiatives are now being taken by the Departments of 
Education and leabour to review the total requirement for advisory and guid- . 
ance sorvijCes, ^to determine their separate responsibilities, and to work 
out new patterns of co-operation £n the deyelopment of vocational ^idance 
and coimselling services that woul^ be available to the student and adult 
population throughout the country* Some j^ilot schemes aVe already in 
operation* ♦ * ' \ 

It a reflection both on th^ state of the labour market and the 
social ethos of New Zealanders that a main impetus to the development of^ ♦ 
more efifectiye vocational advisory servicjes has arisen from a conlcern to 
ensuise that women^ Maoris, and pacific Island Polynesians living in New 
Zealand^ Will have services available to them for educational and voca- 
tional opportunity, not as a means of helping unemployed people to find a 
way back into the v/orlc force* / 
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. • 9* FINANCIAI/ ASSISTANCE FOR STUDY AND TRAINING. 

J ; - / ' • ■ ■ . , ■ . - ^ ■ " ■ . ■ 

The point has already, been made that the cost to' individuals of enrol- 
ment in university is minimal* Tuition is free to all qualified to* enter 
a New Zealand imiverslty* Tuition fees, where they are charged by tech- 
nical institutes, are also low by international compajfison. The Education 
Act is in the process of being amended to provide *free continuing educa- 
tion to all -who are qualified to embark upon particular courses of educa- 
tion or training* This change is intended tcf tidy xip a somewhat anomalous 
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-sifmation in respect of tuition fcy^s in technical institutes* But even 
more, it is an exprc^ssion of the Government *8 belief tlnat financial bar-" 
riors which mi^jht prevent people from- resuming theii* education should, 
wherever possible, be removed • . . /- 

Student living allowances in New Zealand ar^ at present on the balbiQ 
of grant s*-in»«aid which are hot' computed onl a cost of living- basis, but. • 
arc intended to be a form of supplementary assiistance* They haye been 
the object of public criticism in recent years, particularly from full- 
time students in i^.echnical institutes and their supporters ^ who argue 
that the basis "of the, awards, though overtly reasonable, discriminates in 
fact against .technical institute students, Jhe* Government is preparing 
9 for the introduction of a standard tertiary bursary, one that would b^ 
related to the cost of liVing-, the length of courses, and the marital 
responsibilities of students^ This scheme will probably remove the fi-- 
najicial 'grievances of what are now reco^ised as the student group, that 
is, young people between the ages of 17 or 18 and 22 or so who are com- 
pleting their initial -experience of formal education* It will '^be a large 
step towards a reorganised educational entitlement* But it will atilX 
fall a long way short of tlie level of financial support that adults with 
family responsibilities would need if*:^ey wished to %ak^ time ^ut from 
work for full-^time study* ' ^ 
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III. EMBRaiNG ISSUES 



) 



One af tho •^raditipnal ^.treh^tHs of the New SSeaXand education system 
has boon its opermoss to the exprei$3ed wants of Individuals. Most of 
what has b^en Written abovo can be ini?erpreted as a icfurther oxtonsion of ^ 
the fa^ontiers of oducationaX opportunity^ But it ia |)he thin^ to inake 
educational oppo3btunitie»3 available and another tt!) G3i^eat0 tho conditions 
under which individual& know that th^y exist , want to make use of them, 
and have /ho financial means to do so* The over-riding issue of the coming 
decado i*s likely to be one of ensuring^ that individuals have access and 
the means of securing it - to the educational servicos that are being 
developed for their benefit « And mkny of the , key changes must lye changes 
in attitude^ oit^ientation and e^eotation. I list below -w^hat seei^ to me 
to be the *main lines of development that are requirod^ 

Bisouasions of re^c^rrent etducation, particularly of the Oonditions r 
needed to make it a . fact in the lives o'f individuals^ rightly emphasise 
the crucial importancie' of the attitudes to self and to learning that are 
formed by children and yowg people during t^eir initial encounter with 
instit;utional!ised education* Outr schools - if I may exaggerate tp^ mak^^ 
* my point are still places for winners rather than losers. Teachers in 
the /early stages* of their professional socialisation ijite3?nalise the 
noirmal distribution curved and, throu^ghout thei^:" careers, they work in a 
climate of expectation that requires them to grade and mark performance, 
^nd interpret the result^s to students, parents, amd their: oolleagues. 
f?hey are the unwitting feents of a self** fulfilling prophecy which asso-^ 
elates success in education with the ^'bri^t** and lack of success w^^ 
■■the ;"dull"*- ."•■.'• -.]'■ ■'. \.' '-.'^ : / ^ ■■■ 

ijlw it would clear |.y be tin wii<l some*- 

^ how cease to he sorting and s'elacting ihatitutions . The urge to strive 
and compete, and to ass^^fs one*s ojim comparative performance is something 



that schools in the New 
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?^ealand <>ommunity ^reinforce. The point, however. 



is thai; impo^rtant among' the a.ttitudes tliat need to b<3! modifiod ar^ t3ie 
attitudes of teachers* Nor is this a matter only for teachers in the V o 
iate.r years of formal schooling. All teachera^ at all §tag^03 of their 
careers j will noed to reinterpret t'heir own prof essionar roles if the 
ohaecti-^es of i*eourrent education a.re to become a reality in the lives of 
the '^nerality of, men and women* ' ^ ■ 

; / 2/ THE PROFESSION OF CONTlfNUING EDUCATORS ' 

!Proitt being a small , - inse cure appendage of the university department s . 
of extension atudies* the corps of people working largely or wholly wit-b. 
adult learners has suddenly started to hurgeon in a wide variety of insti** 
tutional and community settings* There are industrial training officers^ 
local body community adviser^ and jSise^^eation loaders, social workers erri*?- 
"ployed by the State, by local bodies and by voluntary associations, agri-^ 
cultural extension workers ^ and teachey^s engaged in communit^y education 
programmes, to name only the most obvious, Th^ National Cpuhcil of Adult 
Eduoation has taken a number of initiatives that are having the effect of 
helping these diverse groups of people to recognise that an essential 
thing they have in common is the profession of continuing education^ V^^^ 
haturo of the, professional socialisation of these people during the next 
few* years will be of the greatest importance in the development of poli-' . 
cies for reourrent education* ^he perceptions they develop of their roles 

the me as ages they internalise about the work they are doing, the skills 

" "■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' " ' - . . . ' ■■■*■/ 

an4 sensibilities they bri3t^ to their work^ ethd the ^^r^^ will 
be able to call upon will all be crucial p 

' That raises the question of the training of Oontinuihg educators « 

The J3ep*artment of Education is now developing proposals under this head^ 
ihg* Until the present time, most oC'rtJgp. disbussioh of the training of 
continuing educators has tended to b^;^^j^|£%*ate on the proVisi<)n of part 
or full-time diploma courses* the assumption being that the teaching would 
be in the conventional face^tO'^f ace setting. The main point at issue has 

^een whether such courses should be provided ^y the universities, by their 
ex t en s ion ^depar t men t s , by s e 1 e c t ed t e chni ca 1 ins t i t u t e s , o r by t e a ch e r s 
colleges* The Be:partment has come to question the assumptions on whic^ 
these discus prdceeded. The diversity of the groups for whom 

training is to be provided, the range of geographic, institutional and 
commiinity settings in which they work, the fact that many of them cannot 
easily" be released for fuir-time courses of study, and the important 
principle 'that persons in the field of continuing education should them- 

:selv.es experience the modes ofSLearning they will themselves be advocating 



* tor some of the mast Important of the groups and indiyiduaXs wit^^ 
worlc these all su^^est a very different approac^^ the- training of qon^ 
tintting educa.to3:»s^ The Department* is making, a survey of *the learning 
needs of continuing educators* as perceivred by those at present in the 
field* Its present intention is" then to. develop eouirses of study mate- 
rials suitable for tea^ing^^t a distahcea The preferred soliition a,t this 
sta'ge would use self-^tutoring; materials associ %tfri 1 1 en ^Akgn-^* 

ments that would be marked and direi^ted by a oorrespondenoe tutor/ short ' 
oourses for practical aotivlties and regular opportunity for Miscussion 
through study circles • """^v^/^- 

^ 3* LEARNIN& MATERIALS FOR ADULTS ; . ' 

, I Net^T Zealand ha^ a^ long experience of teaching by correspondehce, J 
A good deal has been learnt in"" recent years about the combination o^f pri-^ 
vWt^*study, live tutorin and short residential courses^ Much is ha% 
feiiot\nii frpra the obserlration of other systems of the usefulness of iiiulti- 
media resources which can have the effect of Qonverting a correspdWenco 
course into a more effective means of teadhing at a distance* |jjThere' is 
a rioh field to be ex|)lored In this connection in the revision of exlsijing 

^cpSirses and the development "of new ones* Virtually all the courses al^eady^ 
ill existence ha vei ; however:* prepared for adul^ iearners who have ' a 
sufficient educational background and enough confidenoe^ in themselves to 
be able to handle their own learning tasks without ; a great deal of outside 
assistance ft We are only how begiiming to devise courses^foraduats whose 
l^vei of educational a^cllievement and whose self-^image may be qufie low but . 
t^o ^ro anxibu^ly- se.el^^^ second change through education* . The CorreS'- 

pondenoe School of the I>epartment of' is beginning to develop - 

study materials for these groups * 



' 4.. THB EXTENSION FUNCTION 

' . ■ ■ ■ . .' ' . • • - - 

Those of us whos^ exporience is in i|istitutionalised education are in 
the process- of fuming many of bur received opinions inside out. The * 
fori^ai institutions of education no longer . have the Unquestioning stanc^ng 
that they had before the eVents of May 1968 sent their shock waves of 
apprehensioti around the worlda Institutions that many of us still regard, 
.a^S th^ hand^maidens of educational opportunity have to defend themselx»es 
against the charge that they are bastions of ' elitism and social stratifica- 
tion* That, and the cj^veloping recognition of the importance of 



out^or^^sohoaX Xe*at»ning: and: or informal educational influenoes, has made 
it imperative tl^at schools, colleges /and diversities look again at their ' 
relationship to the qonrniiini ty* outride Hheir walls* * As they d<;> this ihey 
are distjoverittg su^h possibiiitie s for "outreach" cr "extension" functionsr* 
To the extent that educationa:! ihstitutions become outward rather than, '■ 
inward lookingy they may well find that they are ore atln^ the conditions \ ' 
that will enable them to become mare effective in achieving their educa- >. 
tional objectives • V ' , . ; . j 

O^o^t Kew Zealand experience to dat^ has been with vocational ediica'-* ^ 
tion. The technical institutes in clos^ association with the industr:j^ *^ 
training boards^ are building up courses , advisory serv^jOes, and a net *^ 
ttfork Of relationships with employer^^jtnd employees, The sci^ooXs- that^ are 
pioneering community education prograinme^ are similarly enteriilg into new ^ 
relationships with their community. A main aini of * such developments ^ 
t|^ Hawkes^Comrnxmity College and the* Programme 
la to provide a focal point ^nd *an additional jsource of experti'^e in a ^ 
region or district so that existing learning networks can be assisted and 
strengthened . and new . ones created in p^artnership wii^ the new institution » 
The ideal ia the cl*eation of learning commttoi ties r and schools, technical' 
in^titutes^ community col leges, teachers ^cdtLleges, and universities through 
a new .conception of their extension ftinct ions have an indispensable, pQ-^^t 
to piay in its aqhievement* Far educational institutions, thie has be'«^ 
come the chatienge of the seVentie / ^ ; ' 



: - . ' 5* EDUCATIONAL ENTITLEMENT ■ .' X' ■ 

X have already emphasised that in a oomraunity wi4;hout uhemployment 
the %tark realities that have given ri^se to much' of the discussion oi*^ 
educational inequalities between generations and of the need for paid 
educational leave is missing, Diiscussion of the idea of educational enti^ 
tlement is only now .coming to^t^e distiitssed within the New Zealand tra^de 
union movement o It is, moreover, being discussed as an interesting idea 
imported from overseas coun^trieB rather than ks an imperative need to 

& eradicate deeply felt injustices in the New Zealand societyo How long it 
Will be possible for New Zealanders .tp take such a detached view of, this 
matter it is impossa,ble to say* But xt does raise one*^ important question 
about the purpose^ for which paid educational leave is required 'in a so- 
cietyV How far do those whs^ perceive a benefit to be der.ived from paid 
educational leave look upon it as a means of achieving greater vocational 

- •'Security? How far do they aspire to paid educational leave for avoca- 

tfonal purpos^es? It may well be that, in communities where the vocational 



1 . ■ 

Iraporativo to mnf float the objoativoo of roeurront caueatida may, for "most 
people,, bo achieved' within the pra\-isiGo of their leisure tdmc} aotlvi'tios : 
rather tliatii iii alternation Vith paid einployment , These, are quoations st.iIL 
lar(?oIy nnoonol<lo^Qd in New ISealaiid* The fact that they are, and that ' ^' 
there are other featuroG of New Zealand *g essporioaco of recurrent oduca»-- 
tion that raark it off from either advanced , countries, laight provide ■ a -good 
otartiBG point for oorae comparative reooaroh into national attitudes to 
recurroBt .education. * ■ ' • 



THE TARGET GROUPS 



Ail oduoo^tionfel reforjns are 'carried throu^jh in the face of doubting- 
Thomases and downttlG^^t-^unbplievers^ VJion the oubject of reform iS^^oppor- 
tunitioa for poodle to contintio their educational interests throughout 
their lifetime there ia ample room for scepticismo Xs not the whole thih^ 
a fiGii3ont of the fertile imagination of educationists who have still to ^ 
li^avn that the real world ie hot peopled by educationists? Doubts of this 
order can Bo arottled only by successful practice and e^f feet ive^ means for 
oproadine the word about sue co a s^ful practice ^ This is a formidable chal-- 
iongc to institutionalised education. More resources and new forms of 
or0anisation are needodo But above ail it will be the skill, sensitivity 
and -^in^^enuity of the people x^ho in increasinGr numbers will become engaged 
in continuing education, whether as professionals or volvmteers, who will 
dotermine tho^ success of the entorpris||^ - 
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